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The human material was poor at best, largely the sort of riff-raff
privately recruited in the manner as ably described as caricatured
by Falstaff. "In England," wrote Barnaby Rich in 1587, "when
service happeneth we disburden the prisons of thieves, we rob the
taverns and ale-houses of toss-pots and ruffians, we scour both
town and country of rogues and vagabonds." Leicester, looking
them over, the fops of the town holding commissions with their
hangers-on in attendance and the scourings of the streets whom
they had by one means or another impressed into their ranks,
wrote to Walsingham:
"I am ashamed to think, much more to speak, of the young
men that have come over. Believe me you will all repent
the cockney kind of bringing up at this day of young men.
. * . Our simplest men in show have been our best men, and
your gallant blood and ruffian men the worst of all others."
Unwilling, like a later Puritan leader, Oliver Cromwell, to retain
any whose heart was not in the cause, he offered to release
those who could buy themselves out. The result was disconcert-
ing: "the flower of the pressed English bands," men of a little
substance, took advantage of the offer and departed, "leaving the
remnant supplied with such paddy persons as commonly, in
voluntary procurement, men are glad to accept."
They came with as little preparation as heart for the task
before them. England, almost boastfully unmilitary by tradition
and habit, kept no standing army, and though every able-bodied
man was in theory trained to arms, Elizabeth effectively discour-
aged the employment of the territorial militia overseas with an
invasion threatening her own shores. The training, moreover,
did not signify in England what it had come to mean elsewhere.
It seemed designed to repeat the victory of 1415 at Agincourt,
the nation's last great military memory. Englishmen were still
incomparable in the use of the long bow but with little experience
of artillery, engineering or even small arms fire, like Parma's
Spanish and Italian veterans. The very pay of an archer was
scarcely more than it had been at Agincourt, eightpence a day
as against sixpence, with the cost of living immeasurably higher.
Out of that they had to provide their own necessities by purchase
from a native populace that resented and cheated them: and
resented them more when it became more difficult to cheat them